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ABSTRACT * . • 

This paper describes the rati onale^^d ' strategies of 
a language teaching approach found to have been extremely effective 
wrtli both adult and child learners. This approach does not require 
the language learner to speak until he feels comfortable doing so. 
Both past and current applications of delayed oral practice 
approach to language learning are .surveyed . Research described shows 
that language learners^ not required to speak immediately — though they 
may if they wish — can make more significant gains in reading, writing 
and speaking, as well as in listening comprehension, than students 
required to ^peak right ^way in d:^ typical audio-lingual program. A 
variety of ncn-vert^l response modes requiring active listening and 
student participation are discussed. (Author/AM) * . 
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. WHY SPEAK IF YOU DON'T, J^EED TO? 
THE CASE FOR A LISTENING APPROACH TO BEGINNING 
"FOREIGN LANGUAGE LEARNING 
Judith Olmsted Gary 
University of California at Los Angeles 

1. INTRODUCTION . ; 

• Why speak if you don't heed to? In this paper I will describe 
the rationale and strategies of" a language teaching approach found to 
be extremely effective with both adult and child learners which does 
not F'equire the language learner to ''speak until he feels comfortable 
doing sa. I will survey both past and current applications of this 
"delayed oral practice approach to lan^age learning. Research has- 
shown that language learners not required to speak immediately--thou.gh 
they are allowed to if they wish-'-make more significant gains in* read- . 
Ing, writing, and speaking as well as in listening comprehenr,ion than 
students required to speak right away in a .typical audio-1 ingual ap- 
proach. The period of delayed oral practice may last up to three months 
or longer depending on the intensity of classes and the students' readi- 
ness. It is taken as a given, that many variables' come into play in 
achieving effective language learning~-inc.luding personality, attitude 
and^motivation , language aptitude, and cognitive style. Thus the lan- 
guage learning strategy to be described in this paper should be looked 
upon as one alternative approach to second language teaching^which may 
be [iarticularly appropriate for certain students under certain conditions 
as determined by assessm'ent of individual needs and experimental research. 



The purpose ot this paper: is to encourage experimentation v/ith a 
delayed oral practice approach to language teaching^and to suggest 
alternative strategies for implementation of this approach. * 

2. RATIONALE AND STRATEGIES FOR DELAYED ORAL PRACT.ICE 
Active Listening / • 

You may be asking yourself how this c6uld be possible. Hov/ 
can listening trainirfg transfer to speaking, " reaciing , and writing 
skil-ls? First of 3-11 , it Is important to clarify what I mean by lis- 
tening. I am not speaking of listening as the pt^ocess of passively 
hearing meaningless - sounds; i am referring to. active 1 iste'ning , a pro- 
cess whereby the student is actively attempting^ to understand and re- 
spend effectively to oral communication carefully presented in ? mean- 
ingful context. Listening can thus be described as an active Teaming 
process in which the student's listening competence can be expanded^by 
or'illy giving him nonverbal tasks to carry out. The student can respond 
nonverbal ly in a gumber of ways. For example, he can respond by point- . 
ing, nodding, or checking appropriate items on a worksheet. 

The following sketches illustrate several possible appro^tches to 
teaching and assessing listening comprehension using non-ver:bQl re- 
sponses. One or all of these approaches could be utilized for purposes 
of instruction. - . 

In the first approq^ch students a;^ required to make a p Tectorial - 
audio match . For example, students can be asked to demonstrate compre- 
hension of commands. Stuc\.nts hearVbvel combinations of lexical items 
previously learned (througn this^ approach) . For each command heard, 
they circle the letter of a picture which illustrates ttl'e action in the 



conmiand. Thus suppose they hear the command JOHN, WALK TO THE CHAIR. 
In front of them they have a worksheet'with pictures, a-d, as in Figure 1 
The Students circle a letter and are given irreiiediate feedback that (b) 
'-^was the appropriate answer. ^ < . 
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Figure 1 \^ 

A second example of students making'^ci [Pictorial -a udio match is 

students demonstrating comprehension of information questions. . For 

.example, upon hearing the tape-recorded command JOHN, WALK TO THE TABLE, 

f the students can be asked questions such as the following, which again 

can be novaf^combinations of fanii 1 iar lexical items': 

a. WHAT'S JOHN GOING TO WALK TO? • ' ' 

j b. WHAT'S JOHN GOINC TO DO? ' 

c. WHO'S -GOING TO WALK TO THE TABLE? 

The students respond by checking the appropriate picture 'among a-e in 
Figure 2. ' ' 
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They are then given immediate feedback as to the correctness of their 
response. Of course, alternative questions such as ' IS OdifN GOING TO' 
WALK TO THE CHAIR OR THE TABLE? could also be asked. 

In the second approac>i» students are required' to^ make a phy sical 
re sponse-audio match. In this approach students ca,n-a] so -be- required 
to demonstrate comprehension of both commands and. questions.. " E*g., upon 
hearing questions b^, afid £ above, students called upon ^demonstrate 

( 

their comprehension by (a) pointing to the t^le, or (b) vva-l.k'inq to the 
table, or (c) pointing to or touching John. Or 'f a 'tommand such as 
WALK TO THE CHAIR is given, the s*^ujdentr having previously seen the 
teapher or puppet model this comn>and aVong with othei" commands, walks 
to the chair (and^ not, e.g., to tne table) if he ha?? correctly under- 
stood the command. The teacher immediately remodel^ the ^ppropria'fee 
response if he makes an error. / ^ / . 

If) the third approach, student/ are required to .make a graphic- 

' ' I /' 

a udio match. In this approach, students match a Written r^e^ponse with 
a sentence they hear. As in the other appro6':hesi the writterr responses 
would be familiar lexical items previously introduced through graphic- 
pictorial-audio matching. • Eor example, the students may h^rar the sen- 
tence THE WW'S GIVING A BLOCK TO THE BOY, Visual reinforcement 
would fee given by including- a picture of the action being tal ked "ftbout , 
as in 'Figure 3. . ' ■ 



/ 
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Figttne 3 

The students are then asked to circle one of four written"responses to 
th^ questions they will hear. So for example, they could be asked the 
que Jon WHO*S THE MAN GIVING THE BLOCK' TO? and be given these 
choices'of answers: .' ^ ■ ' ' . 

• (a) the girl ' • \ 

(b) in tlt/e circle ' 

(c) Yes/ , ^ ^ ;\ 

(d) the boy, 

• ^ . . ■ 

After they have responded; they recei<^i feeJback;-..i.n the form of the ■ 

correct answer, (d). If (c).had boen chosen, it would nean the student 
. had mistakenly heard the WHO question as a yesrno question. If (a) or 
(b) hcfd been chosen, it would mean' the student 'h'^,d either misunderstood 
the information question or the preceding sentence. 

We have now looked at three applroaches to active listening : 
^ £lctoHa. Nau^ matching , physical response-audio h ^lcKuTQ, and graphic- 
audio ^^atchinq, One"^ or more of these approaches can be utilized in 
teaching and assessing listening comprehension. ^ 
" The -PerceptTon-Produdrrdn Process 

As well as clarifying wha.t is meant in this paper by active 
listening. I woi'ld also like to discuss the nature, of list|^ng and 
speking skills. As ""l i-stening and speaking skills require the same 

/• / " ' - . ' - 
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Jcind of language. knowledge, not two different kinds of knowledge, 
transfer from receptive skills such as listening to productive skills 
such ets speaking is not too surprising. Judging from curronty language 
teaching methodologies, language teaching theorists have often failed 
to fully grasp that exactly the same set of rules (or perhaps a subset) 
are used in language comprehension as in language production. I have 
tried to illustrate this graphically in Figure 4.' 



THE PERCEPTIONtP. ODUCTION PROCESS 



Oecod I ng Tasks : 



L I s ten I ng 



Reading --J? 



LANGUAGE RULES 

[Phonological -% 
Mor pho log i ca I 1 
Syn tactic [ 
G r apho 1 og { a 1 



and 



LEXICON 



Mea n I ng 



Encod I ng Ta s ks : 



^. Speaking 



^. Wr i t i Off 



• , Figure 4 ' . - . , 

This simplified model shows t-tiat when we comprehend something— decoding 
spoken or written- symbols into meaning— we arrive at the meaning by the, 



rules of U.e grammar which in normal human language 'relate meaning-and 
sound sequences. Similarly, when we produce or encode a meaning, as " 
in speaking or writing, we do so by utilizing the same phonological. 
• syntactic, and semantic rules that we used in decoding. The only sub- 
stantial difference between encoding and decoding is the motor skills- 
required for the encoding process, be it writing, speech, or ^i^n lan- 
guage. . The rules are the same. Any instructional methodology'^which 
teaches these rules will of necessity have effects on the total ian-'"-^. 
guage competence. The question then is which methodology teaches these 
rules most efficiently. . , 

A rguments f oiLDgja ^ing Speaking , " 

•If the same rules underlie speaking and listening, why not work 
on speak'ing first and' 1 istening later? Jhe obvious answer is that you 
cap't say what you don't know. That., is, you have to understand how "a 
language works-how to apply its rules.-before you can create a sentence 
in it. ^ ' 

we then come to the crucial question. Why not teach listening 
comprehension and speaking together, as in the typical audio-1 mgual 
approach? Why teach listening comprehension first and worry about 
speak.ing later? There are several strong arguments for- teaching lis- 
tening first for an extended period of time. These arguments are-re- 
lated both to the affective and cognitive dimensions of language" ' 
acqoisition. ' - „ 

Froni an affective point of view, perceptual and psychological 
readiness, for speaking is extremely important for effective speech 
.behavior. Both firsthand second -language students-adults and children- 
general ly prefer not to speak a language whose rules and"meaning they 
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. have only iinpgrfectly i-nrcoivpa, lot alone intornaluoj (-.ne, o.(i.. 
trvin-Tripi), 1 974 ; Soronson, 1967). How c.in stiulonts most Hificiontly 
internalize knowledqe of the langiiacie? One thing wo know with reflect 
to the cognitive dinionsion of Irtniiiidrje learning is that or.Tl mimickry 
and memorization of sentences others say to us does not. play a mujor 
role in language learnincj. Miller et. nl. (1960:146) f,ave sL.Ut>d that 
language learning by stimulus-response condi tioninn .wucld requ ire an 
.uninterrupted childhood 100 years lonq with perfect retention for every 
twenty word string heard only 'once: The f-act thaV the., chi ki can both 
• construct and undersLcind an infinite nunibur of ser)f:^ces which arc now 
.to him, yet oramma tica1 ly acceptabin in i^is language, r^iKnot he accounted 
for by an S-R view of language learning, as argued by Sl\vi.n (l^l^'l), 
Belluc^i (1970), Slobin and Wel-^h (1%R), Lrvin (1%4), Chokky (1959, 
1964. 1965, 1966, 1972), Carroll (1963), and others. IhoroVyio reason 
to assume that first and second languago learning are not alit'e\in this 
respect. 

Note that a nnnmil child learning his first language appears to 
demonstrate comprehension of sentences at least 6 months prior to fjis 
demonstrating readines^f; for spLvU:ing (Lenneberg, 1967). That r, , the 
child does not start speaking the moment he starts coi!!f)rehendinq. In 
fact, one doesn't ever have to speak in order to acquire language, coni- 
petGnce--i ..e. , in order to ut^*li;!e for communicative purposes the rule 
system of the .language--as seen in Lofuieberg "Understanding Language 
Without Ability to Speak: A Case Report" (1962). Furthermore, second 
language lea»;;ning research h?is shown that havi^ng to immediately practice 
speaking while trying to develop listening comprehension interferes with 
the student's learning, disrupting the associa^on process necessary 



for integration and recall. of the language. It also provides learners 
with incorrect models of speech. 

How then might we summarize the main advantages of a delayed 
oral practice to language le^Siing?. I would s-ymmarlze them as follows: 
(1) the cognitive advantage. (2) the a ffective advan tage. (3) the 
?.f.flciency_jdKfa^^^ and. (4) the utility advantage . 

■ With respect to (1^, the cog nitive advantag e, there is strong 
empirical evidence that having to simultaneously focus on speaking per- 
formance as well as on listeniag comprehension distracts the learner 
from his main objective of understanding the language system underlying 
lyhat he is hearing. Postovsky (1975) points out tha.t requiring learner 
to produce material they have nofyet stored i,^ their memory will lead 
to language interference and overload of short-term memory. Experimen- 
tal studies support his premise, showing a high degree of transfer be- 
tween a listening-only focus and other language skills--with lower' 
SCO??? in the 4 lan^jpge skills reported when students weire required 
to develop, speaking and listening skills simultaneously. 

With respect to (2),. the affective advantage , for many learners, 
particularly older children and adults, an attempt to Immediately pro- 
duce sentences in front of others is very stressful and embarrassing 
and reduces the learner's concentration and effectiveness in language 
learning^ 

With respect to (3), the ef ficiency advantage ,, it i§ an accepted 
though not always acted upon- fact that in second language learning as in 
first language learning, there is a considerable lag between the devel- 
opment of one ' s receptive competence and one's productive competence. 
One can learn a language much more efficiently if one does not have to' 
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•wprry about producing all the language data one is (jxposed to. In other' 
•words.; the, learner c'an'be exposed to much more of the- tcirgct 1 anguage- 
in wuch Ipss time if . he is not required to verbally retrinvu Ingram, 
. Nord, and Dragt (1974:7) have found "that the "range of foreign lan- 
guage aptitude is not^nearly so divergent in listening comprehensfon 
as in oral responses." 'That is, when required to ijerform nonvLTbally, 
the lower aptitude students overperform. They apparer)tly absorb" lan- 
yuage niuch faster and more fefficiently when not required to speak. 

With respect to (4), the uUmj^dj^ajiJ^ie , it is often the 
case tha^^the receptive „skilTs--l istening comprehension and reading-- 
are more needed by_ the foreign language learner tlian productive skills. 

Ingram, Nord, and Dragt (1974)' haVe pointed out that even in conversation 

■ > • ■■ 

the need for listening skills far exceeds the .need for speaking skills. 
One can speak irsing a very^restri&ted subset of famil iar .language 
structures, but he can't force the |J;'her speaker to use only language 
Which he knows. Furthermore, language learners who hay^ been taught to 
capitalize on the-advari'tages of a receptive approach to language learning 
can easily and skil lfully continue their language study alone, indpti^n- 
dently of a 'particular language program. This can be car) ied out, for 
example', by listening to the radio, watcning films and TV,' and reading. 

We have now discussed the four main advantages of a' delayed oral 
practice' approach to 1 anguage learning: Thoy are the cognitive advan- 
tage, ttie affective advantage, the efficiency advantage, and the utility 
advantage. . ^ 
Assumptions -Underlying Delayin g S peaking 

- What are the assumptions underlying a delayed speaking approach 
to language learning? These assumptions include at least the' following: - 

11 



1. L,imiiM(|o iS not speech. Jt is a sot of principles establishing 
correlations between mea\Uv.q and sound sequences or other overt 
forms of comimini^cativo lanquaqe such as sign languago. 

2. Learning a first or second language does not occur through 
habi,t formation. Rather it occurs by an inductive-deductive 
process whereby the learner starts with a general theory of 
gramiiicfr and g.iven the 1 itiguistic data of a particular lan|bage. 
he construccs and Implies rules based on this grammar. 

3. The development of receptive .ski 1 1 s are,riGces5ary for the 
development of productive skills'. 1.2. speaking is a resuU, 

" ,.'J2.L'l_c^ii^e of language learning, and therefore should be post- 
poned at least in the early stages of language learning. 

4. Effective listening comprehens'ion training must be meaningful, 
. challenging, require overt learner response, and provide im- 

rnediatc feedback to the learner as to the correctness of his 
• 'response". ' / ' - ^ 

3. PAST AND PRESENT APPLICATIONS OF DELAYED ORAL PRACTICE . • ' 

, . Having discussed some assumptions and advantages of delayed oral 

practice, let us now look at.empirical evidence supporting such an ap-' 

proach. We will discuss some past„ahd on-go„ing researcb. concerned with 

the effect of delayed oral practice on language learning. Much of this 

research has been concerned with adult second language learning — tlj^pugh 

some of it i.s concerned with children. Some of the experiments have' 

been extremely care/ully controlled; in other looser classroom studies, 

this was not possible. In some cases the mode of response during lis- 

^^ning training was .gross motor movements such as pointing or running; 
\ ■• ■ " 12 



.1n other cases it was writirig or simply checking off appropria'te Ric"- 
. '-turg or waiting responses on a worksheet. In some case-: -students had 

massed intensive practice; in>t.he'r cases it was not int-isive but v/aa 
^■•distributed over a fairly Ton^ period of time^ ' Such variables mu.t be " 
.considered'- when .'ijetermining the IropHcations^of par*ticu1ar experimental 
^ results. Let us .begin by looking at- sbnie adult studies.- 
AdVilt Language Learning. - ^ ^ \ ' ... 

,In two extensive ar\d' extremely well -gontrolled 1? v/eek studves 
o>'- -'^uUs-learn.ing'Ru'ssian at 'the Defense l,anguage In^^titute, Presidio 
of- Monterey; Postov^ky (1970)^ compared* delayed oral practice approach 
witti cin audio-Vingual approac4» feo second 'languag^' learning wfiero students 
were required to mimic .what. they heard from the first day on. The -non- 
.verbal response mode ,f or the experimental subjects was writing. • 
Postovsky ^rgues that in an intensiv^i 6 hour a d.v/ program, 
listening training requiring writing response's i"^ nio)-.e efficient than 
listening t»-airiing..requiring gross iriotor mcvements. Introducing the 
writing system also provides a vehicle for assigning 2 to 3 hours o( 
homcworJ; a night. ^ significant problem of graphic interfpience is not 
created by introducing the Cyrillic alphabet, apparently because of the 
fairly regular corresporrdences between Russian orthogrG|jhy and phenology. 
Po-stovsky's experiment was designed to test the efl^xt uf delayed oral 
practice on the productive skills of speaking and writing as well as 
on the receptive skills of list;eninri and reading. The experimental 
sub-jects made a transition to speaking after 4 weeks, 120 hours of in- 
struction. TesV measures of all fot/r language skills fdvored the ex- 
perimental group over the control group both at theehd of 6 and 12 weeks. 
At six '^eks the most significant (^ifferences favoring the experimental 
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^ group were in speaking, reading, and writing, and at 1,2 weeks differences 
significantly favoring the experimental group were in 1 istening .compre- 
hension . 

In a recent unpublished evaluation of another ongo.ing inten- 
• sive program -for teaching Russinn at the Defense Language Institute 

Postovsky tWe) re.ports that Experimental Subjects had oral practice 
. delayed for 7- weeks--240 tiours- while Control Subjects started speaking 
from the beginning in an audio-1 ingu?.l approach. The non-verbal or 
training , Responses are writing or selecting the appropriate choice of 
several written or-pictorial responses. The experimental group's Ian-, 
guage training has included classroom exercises, a language lab compo- 
nent, and an audio-visual TV component based on Winitz (1973) language 
teaching model in which language material and pictorial events are re- 
presented simultaneously. -Up to four pictured can be projected on the 
TV screen, forcing the student to select between several alternatives 
in making a direct sound-symbol association. A large variety of gram- 
jnatical structure Van be introduced in . this approach. 

^ After 14 weeks,\.the experimental grdup showed significantly 
5. superior performance on, the Russian Levels' Prof iciency Test in both 
comprehension and speaking. .. While his test results favor a delayed 
Oral practice approach to language learning,' Postovsky concludviS that 
the test results must onl^y be interpreted as Indicative of a .general, 
trend favoring delayed oral practice, due to the- looseness of certain 
experimental controij. - 

Another adult program emphasizing the usfi' of listening eomp/e- ' 
hen-sion for teachfng language skills has recently been conducted at 
Michigan State University; this program also taught Russian. The • 

. . ■ 14 * ■ •(' 
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• experimenters, Ingram, Nord, and Dragt (1974), indicate that oral 

practice was delayed throughout the entire program. The. program con-''^ 

:^ sisted of 9 contact hours per week over 3 terms (30 weeks). Tfio ?0 
students util i2ed Asher' s Total Physical Response Techniques-responding 

. non-verbally with' physical movements--the first 3 weeks of instruction. 
Their' following classes emphasized language lab work »that tested com- 
prehension of 'every utterance through worksheet^ and gave immediato"^ 
feedback as to correctness. Among the major conclusions of this project 
was that "a continuing focus on n'strriing for comprehension of newly 
introduced mciteri^ls is readily transferred to o.ther language skills, 
especially speaking^." It"v/as also concluded that 'Svhon task overload 

' ■ •• . . 

*'is minimized, a much higher degree of student motivation is manifested 
in the form- 'of reduced attrition and extended student pcrsevv^rance" 
03). 

Asher, the 'San Jose State University proponent jf the Total 
Physical Response Technique (TPRT), has also experimented with delayinq 
ora} practice in bo«th adult and child language learning. However, in - 
Asher 's approach, delayed oral practice and a physicaf'respohse'mode 
are t', q inextricable-~i .e. , obi igaio^y--parts. In the Total Physical 
Response Technique, as described by Asher, students listen to a com- 
mand in a foreign language such as RUN TO THE TABLE and then re- 
sponcj 'immediately together^with the instructor with the appropriate 
physical action. Asher's work has demonstrated .that listening com-. 
. .prehension of both adults and children can be accelerated through ,r 
delayed oral practice arrd physical ^response training, and that there 
can be positive transfer from this approach to other language skills. 
Some^ of his major findings are as follows: * , ^. ' - 

, ■ • • 15 ' 
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In a brief lab experiment, Asher (1969) reported that adults 
learning Russian through the TPRT had significantly better skill in 
listening comprehension than adults who simul tanously repeated , and acted 
out the commands. > Other ..brief lab experiments by Asher (1969) have 
shov/n that adult stijcjeflts learning samples of Russian or Japanese who 
acted or obseryed"7Tn training and acted individually in retention test'? 
lad significantly better retention than students who acted or observed 
. duririg training but were required .to^ t translate into English the target 
language^commands during the retention test. ' 

In a less rigorous 32 hour classroom study of adults learning 
German through the TPRT, with speaking delayed about 1?6 hours, Asher' 
(1972) reports that college students learning throunh • TPRT achifived 
significantly better 1 i stening comprehension results compared wifh stu~ , 
dents who had either 75 or 150 hours of regular college instruction in 
German. However, these results may„not see n fob surprising when we are 
told that the Contfrol Group's' courses focused on reading and writing 
training. That is, we would expect that a program focussing on listening 
training would result in better listening conjprehension than a program 
that did not. What is interesting; however, is that Asher's students' 
reading performance did not significantly differ from those, students 
in the. reading-oriented class whc had more than twice as many hours of / 
training/ ' ^ . ^ ' ^ 

" Transfer from the Total Physical Response Technique to reading 
can also be seen in the results of appl icati.on of the Fleiwning Reading 
Test, developed by a San Jose State University graduate student (Flemming, 
1973) and given at the end of ons year of training to 'adult ESL students 
who had been placed in one of four levels by a routine placement test at 
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the Sari Jose Motrbpolitan Adult, Education Center. . Beginning students 
used tHe Totjl Physical Response Technique, delaying speaking until 
•after about 1? hours of classes. After 12C.hours~of training, they 
-performed as well in reading proficiency as audio-1 ingually trained' 
higher leveKstudents who had received as many as 240 hour's of study. 
Asher's approach thus cut needed cla^room time in half. 

Asher, Kusudo, and de la Torre (1974) in a 90 hour classroom 
study of ciduUs learning Spanish through the TPRT have also found a • 
^ high level of listening comprehension and transfer from listening to 
other skills. It was reported that afler 45 hours of training, the 
expcriffienta-l subjects had significantly higher listening comp;:|;hension 
and reading scores fban col lege students who had had about 75 hours of 
conventional jnstructii^n . Compared with students who had had 150 hours 
of conventional training 'in Spanish, the. experimental subjects had sig- 
nificantly higher listening comprehension-^ores , i-nd there v/as no sig- 
nificant difference "in reading skil 1 s between the groups. Unfortunately, 
writing and speaking tests appeared not to have been made. . However, the 
time saved by learning listening comprehension and reading through Asher's 
approach was phenomenal in this s^udy. 

The Total Physical Response Technique has also been found ef- 
fective for teaching adults sign language* Students reM-;ond to questions 
and commands made, in sign language but are not-required to produce them 
in early stages ot sign language .learning. This is yet. another interesting 
example of receptive language being shown to have priori ty over. productive 
language in language teaching; 
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Chi id Language Learning 

What about ■experime^ntal, studies of children Teaming a foreign 
language through an extended period of delayed oral practice? As 
idescribed above, there have been a .number of long t€rm research studies 
of adults learning through delayed oral practice and some form of non- 
- verbal response. However, the fact that no such experimentation had 
been done with children and that even most of the adult jstudies had not 
tested the effects of delayed oral practice on speaking ability prompted 
my 1972 Study (Gary 1974, 1975). 

The main purpose of this investigation, conducted d^ver a five 
month period, was to determine in an elementary school setting the ef- 
fects on children's listening comprehension arid speaking skills of delayed 
oral practice and ?. physical response mode in beginning stages ^f learning 
Spanish as a foreign language. The subjects consisted of 50 lower ele- 
mentary school children randomly distributed between experimental and 
control ciroap§. To control the content "and teacher variables, tha stu- 
dents we're taught the same -language structures by the same teacher 25 
minutes a day. However, the experimental group participated in a 14-^ 
week perib.d of "totally delayed oral practice, which--after a brief . 
transition period--was followed by a 7 week phase of partially delayed 
oral practice. . Speaking during this latter period was not required 
until t)ie second half of each daily lesson. A typical audiorl i ngual 
format required the control group to speak. from the first day of the 
experiment. 

Statistically significant test results in listening comprehension 
were found lo favor the experimental . group^ over the control group, ' 
Wtjile this was not t.he case^in speaking, ability, results of individual 
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tests giyerrvat the completion of the e>i:per1meat were shown to favor the 
experimental group, A further intere^irtg fact was that while the 
control subjects^ test scares had decreased between experiment Mid'and 
Wnal individual tests, experimental | s^ibjects ^ test' scores had increased,-. 
This suggests that had. the language ,/prograrti been longer than five months, 
the experimental group's test scores might have more dramatically exceeded 

that of the control groups. * ;V - . 

i" f- 
I am aware of ho other st^idies which have been .done of 'the effect^ 

on children's speaking ability of a delayed oral practice approach to 

second 1-anguage teaching. Further experimentation on this interesting 

(' ' - * ■ 

possibility remains to be^ don^. Carroll (1973) has suggested that a 
delayed oral practice or oxtended'l istening approach to language learning 
may have promising possibi'l itfes^at Ihe intermediate ^or plateau stage of 
language learning as well as at beginning stages of foreign language ■ 
learning. . .. - - ■ • - 

Have any other studies been recently done of the effects of 
delayed oral practice on children's language skills other than on 
^speakiag? ^ ' , ' 

In a recent unpublished paper Asher (1976) has describe<l a : 

series of informal, loosely controlled classroom studies of children >n 

1st, 2rvd, and 5th through 9th grades learning Spanish with ^ delayed 

oral practice and physical response approach in 3 twenty-minute classes 

a week for a year. Some general conclusions were that listening compre^^ 

hension was substantially accelerated by a delayed orai practice and 

physical response >appr?oach., afid there was" 3 high degree of transfer of 

' ■ .1 ' • ■ * . ' 

learning to reading and'writing. Speaking was not tested. , ' ' 



4. QUESTIONS YET T(/ EXPLORE v. . 

What are the Implications for the classroc:)i teacher of the 
/ ■ ' % 

promising pcssibi 1 i ties of a delayed oral practice approach to language 

. . / ■ 

teaching? As we f?ave obser?ed, there remains an Infinite variety of 
interesting possibilities to be explored with respect to thi s* approach, 
there are many questions yet unresolved with respect to its optimal 
effect^iveness. Some of the interesting questions remaining to be 
explored are: / 

1/ In a delayed oral practice approach, . what. mode of non-verb al 
'respons e is fyiost a ppro priate for w hat age group? beveral possible modes 
of response /have been discussed, and illustrated in this paper They 
include gro/ss motor physjcal responses and writing responses. Perhaps 
a combinat/ion of these response modes would be ftiore effective t'lan simpTy 
util izing/dne of them"; . ' 



_2j./ For particular age groups and learning tyles, what i s the 
inPAt^^PP.^PPTjate^ of extended listening practice be f ore requiring 

speaki nqf? Language teaching projects have differed greatly to date with 
respect/to. this varia^)le. In the Michigan Russian program described In 
this pa^er, speaking^was never required. At the Defense Language 
Institijte, "students current^ learning Russian are not required , to ^■ 
speak Jor the first 7 weeks or 240 hours. In the following 180 hours 
(6 wee|i<s) of their program^ students are only required to speak 1. out 
pf 6 'daily class hours; in the final 24 weeks,, they are required to 
spea,k/2'out of 6 daily class hours. Asher's subjects, oh the otHer hand,- 
genej|^ally start speaking after- 12 to 16 hours of instruction. As 
Post()vsky has reported a^high degree of transfer to speaking, reading, 
and: writing skills when oral practice "is delayed for\a much^mcre extended 



period of time, one might consider experimenting with fairly long periods 
of* delayed oral practice. . - 

That such a long period of delayed oral practice can bc' • 
fectively ^ utilized by elementary school children as^ell as adult... can 
be seen, e^.g., in Navajo ands§panish-speaking children's English 
kindergarten curriculum, developed by Consultants, in Total Education 
of Los Angeles, where child»?en are not required to speak English during 
the entire school day for 3 months. Unfortunately, no test results are 
available with respect to the specific effects, of delayed oral practice 
as isolated from the other variables affecting t^hese xiii'ildren' s learning. 
However, the fact that numerous lower elementary school children utilizing 
these materials for a number of years in Arizona, New Mgxico, and 
Californ.ia have functioned happily and successful ly within t.he demands 
of their total school setting seems* to suppa>t the efficacy of delaying 
oral practice in child language learning. We have already noted juy 
experiment (Gary, 1974, 1975) in which lower elementary school children 
not required to speak Spanish for 7 weeks functioned happil^y and ef- 
fectively.'- At first not even awa^re they were not speaking, the children 
inquired how they differed 'from the other (speaking) group. 

•3. How can" this approach be optimally used to individualize 
instruction? A .delayed oral practice approach lends itseTf" to infinite 
possibilities for ir^lvidpal^ instruction, utilizing^ tape re- 

coriitWgW fllmstri^ radio, TV, computer 

assisted ins'truct Ton arid other valuable teacher supplements. It offers 

a new lease of .lif^ to the language lab. Slower learners, given work- 
- ' ^ . -x ' ... 

■ • " . ■ ■ 

sheets to fill out iji the language :lab, can replay the appropriate 

selections as many times asM.s necessary for developing adequate 
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immediate feedback about his responses. One^imaginatiVe way-used by 
Ingram, Nord, and Dragt is cane"d a latent image response. The cor- 
rectness of student respon<;p5--either in the form of choices or writing 
responses-is immediately confirmed by the student applying a special 
chemical with a felt-tipped pen which causes the correct response to 
appear on the paper. 

4. finally, more experimentation is needed on the transfer of 
learning hypothesis", again with different age groups and" learning styles 
What combinations of delayed oral practice and .types of response modes 
can most eff ectively lead to transfer of learninq from listening cnm prP- 
'hension to speaking, r eading, and writing, and hence to enormous savings 
in classroom time and energy? • 

I conclude with these questions and hope that this paper will 
encourage further research into the numerous possibilities of a delayed 
oral-practice appr'oach^toHanguaga learning ' 
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